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REPORT OF THE RITTER FUND COMMITTEE 


THE RITTER FUND—SOURCE AND AD- 
MINISTRATION. The will of the late 
Clement V. Ritter, Chicago bookseller, 
provided the sum of $1,000 to be distri- 
buted to small public libraries in Wiscon- 
sin having an annual income of $2,500 
or less which should be designated by the 
Wisconsin Library Association to share 
in the Fund. Mr. Carl Milam, trustee of 
the Fund, was empowered to issue checks 
for the amount specified to the libraries 


so designated. The President and Execu- 
tive Board of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation appointed the Ritter Fund Com- 
mittee and made general recommenda- 
tions regarding the policy for distribut- 
ing the awards. On the basis of those 
recommendations and with certain modi- 
fications and additions of their own the 
Committee prepared their plan of pro- 
cedure which was submitted to the Exe- 
cutive Board and approved. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE RITTER FUND Com- 
MITTEE. The first objective was, of 
course, to carry out the terms of Mr. 
Ritter’s will as precisely as possible by 
(a) making sure that the recipients were 
public libraries receiving not more than 
$2,500 per year and (b) that the money 
awarded to them should be spent for 
“books of permanent value.” To accom- 
plish these purposes every library apply- 
ing for a share in the Fund was required 
to furnish a statement of the amount and 
source of their income for 1944, to have 
filed their annual reports for 1943 with 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
and to prepare a list of books which they 
would purchase in the event they received 
an award. The following liberal and rea- 
sonable definition of “books of perman- 
ent value” was adopted and publicized. 

The term “permanent value” lends it- 
self to a broad interpretation. It includes 
books on any subject of value—children’s 
or adults’, fiction or non-fiction. It ex- 
cludes only trivial, ephemeral books with- 
out literary or informational value. 

The second objective of the Committee 
was to use Mr. Ritter’s bequest to secure 
for Wisconsin libraries as much benefit 
in aroused public interest and financial 
support as possible. The number of 
awards was set at only twenty in order 
that the amount of each might be large 
enough to attract interest as a prize 
worth making an effort to secure. Cap- 
italizing on this reaction, it was required 
that each applying library must secure 
an appropriation or gift of $50.00 be- 
yond their anticipated 1944 income to 
match the amount of the Ritter Fund 
awards. 

RESULTS OF THE RITTER FUND PRo- 
GRAM. Invitations to apply for an award 
from the Ritter Fund were sent to the 
204 Wisconsin libraries which were 
known or thought to receive $2,500 or 
less per year. By the close of the appli- 
cation period, September 20, eighty-eight 
libraries, more than 438 per cent of those 
eligible, had submitted applications. One 
application was sent in too late to be 
considered. Three applications were in- 
complete. 
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Since 87 of the 88 libraries had secured 
an addition of $50.00 to their funds for 
the current year, satisfaction can be tak- 
en in the knowledge that due to Mr. Rit- 
ter’s gift Wisconsin libraries will benefit 
by $4,850 which they would not otherwise 
have had, for certainly it is unthinkable 
that any donors would withdraw their 
gifts or that, whether or not the local 
library receives an award, village boards 
would revoke an appropriation once made 
or pledged. 

Librarians were asked to send to the 
Committee any press notices of the Rit- 
ter Fund appearing in local papers. Many 
of them submitted one or two items. 
While it is known that the Committee 
has not received all notices published, 
they have on file 53 different items total- 
ing 270 column inches. Some of these are 
front page stories and many of them are 
excellent. The major portion are stories 
submitted by the local librarians rather 
than the items furnished to the news 
services by the Committee. Our librarians 
are to be congratulated upon the way 
they have utilized this opportunity to 
publicize their libraries. 

Every application was weighed as ob- 
jectively as possible and rated independ- 
ently by each member of the Committee 
before the final list of awards was com- 
piled. [The list of libraries which are to 
receive $50.00 from the Ritter Fund is 
appended to this report.] The sincere 
regret of every member of the Committee 
that eighty-eight awards were not avail- 
able is tempered only by the fact that 
the matching funds which each library 
possesses, plus the good will and inter- 
est of their communities, have been worth 
the hard work they have done. It is our 
hope that they all share the feelings of 
one who wrote: 

“The people of L—— feel that the Rit- 
ter Fund is an unusually fine legacy 
benefiting small libraries and of course 
we are hoping to win an award. But even 
though we do not, we will know that some 
other library will be receiving a gift of 
real value.” 

The Committee wishes to thank all of 
the eighty-eight librarians who cooper- 
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ated so wholeheartedly and intelligently 
with them to make the Ritter Fund pro- 
gram one of lasting value to libraries 
throughout the state. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR DAVIS 
ALMA RUNGE 
HELEN E. Farr, Chairman 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Wisconsin Valley 
Wausau, September 14 


The Wisconsin Valley Library confer- 
ence met in Wausau on September 14th. 
The Rev. Victor Quello, member of the 
Wausau Public Library Board of Trus- 
tees, welcomed the visitors in the open- 
ing address of the session. He urged the 
librarians to encourage “reading for a 
purpose” rather than merely “reading 
for pleasure.” 

Miss Aileen MacGeorge, librarian of 
the Stevens Point Public Library, re- 
ported on McClurg’s Fall Book Review 
held in Chicago on July 6th, stating that 
the publishers warned librarians how 
few copies of new books would be avail- 
able and that it was advisable for them 
to acquire advance information so as to 
get their orders in early enough to as- 
sure delivery. 

Miss Marion Spear, Antigo’s librarian, 
reported on the University of Minnesota 
Library Institute held June 28-30. Each 
morning there was a lecture followed by 
a discussion; the first morning, a panel 
discussion; the second, a forum; and the 
third, a round table discussion; the em- 
phasis was placed on informing the 
schools, teachers and the public, of the 
new books obtained by the library. Li- 
brarians were urged to keep up on new 
educational methods. 


In presenting the report on the summer 
Workshops, Miss Eleanor Davis, Madi- 
son, told of the one at Camp Manitou 
and Miss Esther Venne and Mrs. Dorothy 
Whittaker spoke of the one held at Green 
Lake. 

Miss Davis emphasized the fine spirit 
at Manitou and the concentrated inter- 
est in library problems which manifested 
itself on all occasions, even while out 
canoeing. Mrs. Whittaker made light of 
the bad weather and other inconveniences 


at Green Lake and brought out the re- 
creational side of the Workshop. Miss 
Venne covered the class sessions and dis- 
cussions. Mr. Lester spoke of prospects 
for next year. 


The roll call of libraries brought forth 
interesting bits of news from different 
libraries in the district. Miss Iambia Wirt 
of Stevens Point was celebrating the day, 
as it rounded out for her thirty years as 
assistant at the library. Rhinelander had 
made an interesting survey of the drop 
in circulation in adult and juvenile de- 
partments during the last war and the 
length of time it took to build it up 
again and compared the loss of circula- 
tion with that of the present time. Mer- 
rill had received a $1,500 county appro- 
priation, and Tomahawk, $500. Weyau- 
wega had received $500 from a former 
doctor in their town. 


The question box conducted by Miss 
Dorothea Krause, librarian of Wausau 
Public Library, brought forth discussion 
on vacation reading clubs, library pub- 
licity, and the library’s liability in case 
of an accident in the library. 


Mrs. Nathalie Scribner, Merrill, presi- 
dent of the Conference, presided at the 
luncheon and introduced the speakers: 
Mr. Mark Byers, editor of the Wausau 
Record-Herald, and Miss Mary K. Reely, 
Madison. Mr. Byers outlined current war 
news and trends in a talk on “World 
Affairs,” expressing the opinion that 
there would probably be no definite peace 
day as there was no one in Germany with 
whom to make peace. He expressed the 
hope that we would not make the serious 
mistakes of the 1918 armistice, nor ac- 
cept Germany’s unconditional surrender 
before the allied armies had reached Ber- 
lin and the German people were forced 
to realize that their armies had been de- 
feated. He warned against the acceptance 
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of post-war “big power policy” rather 
than genuine cooperation between all na- 
tions to preserve the peace. He felt that 
the United States, which has contributed 
such vital material and so much man- 
power to this war, should be realistic 
enough to look out for its own interests 
in any post-war settlement; “every oth- 
er country,” he said, “has staked out 
what it wants but we alone have no pol- 
icy or plan.” 

Miss Reely spoke on “Today’s New 
Books,” stating that “the day of war 
correspondents’ books about battle details 
and personal sketches is about over; with 
the approach of European victory, the 
public is showing an increased interest 
in post-war planning.” 

In the business meeting which followed, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothea Krause, Wausau; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Anita Roman, Wey- 
auwega; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lil- 
lian Kammerer, Medford. 

—SELMA BARTMAN, Secretary 


Northwestern District 
Chippewa Falls, September 21 


The meeting was called to order at 
10:00 o’clock by Miss Lucile May, librar- 
ian of the Superior Public Library and 
President of the Conference. Following 
the formal welcome to the conference by 
Mayor John Zesiger, the morning’s pro- 
gram was devoted to the problems of 
children’s and young people’s reading, 
with a report of a survey conducted in 
Superior by Juanita Walker and a dis- 
cussion of Books for the Teen age by 
Catherine Casey, New Richmond. (A 
summary of Miss Walkers’ survey, will 
be found at the end of this report. We 
hope to print Miss Casey’s paper later.) 

A roll call of members present closed 
the session, leaving time for the exam- 
ination of the books on display. 

Luncheon was served in the dining 
room of the Presbyterian Church next 
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door, after which the afternoon session 
continued at the library. Miss Reely re- 
viewed some of the recent books, with 
contributions from the group added to 
make a general discussion. Mr. Stephens 
of McClurg’s, who was present, added 
information about the problems of book 
publication and distribution. 

A round table on problems of smaller 
libraries led by Laura Olsen, Eau Claire, 
brought out discussions of summer read- 
ing, magazine circulation, collection of 
fines, and the closed shelf. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Lester 
explained the situation with reference to 
delay in publication date of the Bulletin. 
Miss Linderman, cataloger, Eau Claire 
Public Library, reviewed the new edition 
of Akers: Simple library cataloging, and 
suggested cataloging short cuts. 

At the business meeting the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports were read, and 
the nominating committee presented the 
following slate of officers: 
President—Margie Sornson, 

Falls 
Vice-president—Doris Pitzer, Barron 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary Twinning, Spoon- 

er 
Treasurer—Mrs. 

monie 

Vote was taken and all officers were 
unanimously elected. 

Mrs. Wegg’s invitation to meet at Rice 
Lake next year was accepted. There was 
brief discussion of the Workshop, with 
no decision reached on location and sub- 
ject for next year. 

Mr. Lester extended thanks to the 
Chippewa Falls Library staff and board 
and to the ladies who served the delici- 
ous luncheon, after which the business 
meeting adjourned and the afternoon 
closed with coffee and doughnuts served 
by the Chippewa Falls library staff and 
board. 


Chippewa 


E. Nickerson, Meno- 


—from Secretary’s notes by 
KATHERINE ROBINSON. 
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CHILDREN CHOOSE THEIR OWN READING 
Summarized from a report by Juanita Walker 


“The following survey of reading in- 
terests was made at the request of the 
probation officer, who expects to use it 
as an aid in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“1,174 children in the fourth through 
the eighth grades in the Superior schools 
were given a questionnaire inquiring 
whether they read books and magazines 
for pleasure and if so, what ones they 
enjoyed the most. Emphasis was placed 
on the enjoyment of reading. The books 
and magazines could be from any source. 
The children were asked whether they 
read the funnies; which ones they en- 
joyed the most; how many shows they 
went to in a week, and the type of shows 
they liked. 

“All sections of the city and types of 
schools were included, that is, suburban 
schools, schools without public library 
service, those with public library service, 
schools in congested defense areas, pub- 
lic and Catholic schools.” 


Among the facts brought to light were 
that nearly 12% of the children report- 
ing say that they do not read books for 
pleasure. Such magazines as this group 
of non-readers reported were limited 
either to the picture magazines, as Life, 
Look, and Pic, or to magazines of the 
True Confessions type. 

There was a close correlation also be- 
tween non-reading interests and attend- 
ance at the movies. 42% of this group 
go to at least one show a week; others 
reporting as high as 3, 4, and even 6 
shows a week. 

On the other hand, the report had 
more heartening aspects. The old favor- 
ites hold their own. Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn outstrip the Rover 
Boys; Heidi the Bobbsy Twins; and Sue 
Barton is more popular than Nancy 
Drew. 

Since it had been made clear to the 
children that books named need not be 
library books, the survey brought out in- 
dications of the type of home reading 
provided for children and also showed 


definitely that the choice of series books 
not recommended by educators was high- 
est in the schools where there was in- 
adequate library service. The following 
are the 12 books most popular with each 
group. 
7th and 8th Grade Boys 

Tom Sawyer 

Huckleberry Finn 

Silver Chief 

Robin Hood 

Dave Dawson series 

Rover Boys’ series 

Treasure Island 

Long Trail 

Bat, a dog 

Lassie-Come-Home* 

Black Beauty 

Lad, a dog 
7th and 8th Grade Girls 

Sue Barton 

Nancy Drew series 

Little Women 

Heidi 

Little Men 

Lassie-Come-Home 

Ginger Lee 

Bobbsey Twins 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Pollyanna 

Penny Marsh 

Huckleberry Finn 
5th and 6th Grade Boys 

Black Beauty 

Tom Sawyer 

Buddy Books series 

Robinson Crusoe 

Bambi 

Lassie-Come-Home 

Snow treasure 

Treasure Island 

Huckleberry Finn 

Tom Whipple 

Story of Dr. Dolittle 

Sea snake 
5th and 6th Grade Girls 

Heidi 

Little Women 
* This survey was made before “‘Lassie- 
Come-Home” was shown as a movie. 
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Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Bambi 

Nancy Drew series 

Bobbsey Twins series 

Five little Peppers 

Cinderella 

Storm on the island 

Teeny and the Tall Man 

Pinocchio 

Snow treasure 


4th Grade Boys and Girls 


Doctor Dolittle 

Pinocchio 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Jared’s Blessing 

Little house in the woods 
Snipp, Snapp Snurr books 
Little lame prince 
Paddle-to-the-Sea 

Peter Pan 

“B” is for Betsy 

Hans Brinker 

Eskimo Twins 
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As a follow-up to the survey, each 
child who took part received a list of 
recommended books. Results from all 
parts of the city showed that these lists 
have been used. The indications of chil- 
dren’s reading interests have been used 
as a guide in making up school collec- 
tions and in deciding which titles to 
duplicate. 

“Any survey is a waste of time unless 
the results can be put to some use. In this 
case we determined that in one part of 
town the children were enjoying reading 
below standard, that is, too many series 
books. Here we need more library service 
and will eventually get it. The city al- 
lowed extra money for children’s books 
and these were chosen from the books 
the children enjoyed; with, of course, a 
view to their literary value.” Post-war 
plans for Superior are taking account 
of this survey and will provide better 
service for the parts of the town which 
need it. 


ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katharine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


WHAT ABOUT US? is the story of recrea- 
tion for youth in wartime America. It 
includes examples from big cities, small 
towns, rural areas, shows how commu- 
nities have been organized, the kinds of 
programs put into action, gives sugges- 
tions as to how to start such a program, 
a list of organizations that offer guidance 
to communities, and an outline for a sur- 
vey of youth recreation needs. Free from 
Regional Recreation Representative, Of- 
fice of Community War Services, Mr. 
G. W. Collins, 4th St. and 2d Ave., Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


FACTS AND TIPS FOR SERVICE MEN AND 
WOMEN discusses such problems as your 
pay and allowances, medical aid for your 
family, legal aid, your taxes and insur- 
ance, emergency help from the Red Cross, 
and other problems that continually crop 
up for the man or woman in service. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 92, Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 10c. 


A PREVIEW AS TO WOMEN WORKERS IN 
TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE discusses 
the problem under four headings: The 
change to peace time life; Factors affect- 
ing women’s opportunities; Factors in 
the general economic background; Plan- 
ning for women. Call this pamphlet to the 
attention of your club women, war work- 
ers, labor leaders—now is the time to 
start thinking about women workers af- 
ter the war. Special Bul. No. 18 of U. S. 
Women’s Bureau. 10c from Supt. of Docs. 


EMPLOYING WOMEN IN SHIPYARDS covers 
conditions and standards that should 
govern the employment of women in ship- 
building, from plant changes to induc- 
tion, training, placement, safety meas- 
ures. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 192-6. 
For sale by Supt. of Docs. 


BRITISH POLICIES AND METHODS IN EM- 
PLOYING WOMEN IN WARTIME makes avail- 
able to U. S. employers the valuable 
experience of the British program for the 
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mobilization of women into industry and 
other war services. It includes informa- 
tion on how the program was carried 
out, types of war work done by women, 
wages and earnings, post war plans and 
programs relating to women. Should be 
of interest wherever women are employed 
in war industries. Women’s Bureau Bul. 
No. 200. 10c from Supt. of Docs. 


THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE AND THE WOMAN 
WORKER (Special Bul. No. 19 of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau) deals with the respon- 
sibility of the nurse in relation to the 
health of women in industrial plants. Of 
interest also to persons in the depart- 
ments of personnel, safety and training. 
10c from Supt. of Docs. 


DIGEST OF THE FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES, revised March, 1944, should 
prove helpful in answering questions on 
the numerous governmental agencies 
about which most of us are a bit vague. 
Free from the U. S. Information Center, 
1400 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 25, 
D. C. 


BUILDING THE NEW WORLD is a list of 
recent books giving a variety of points 
of view on many postwar problems. It 
has been prepared to help the average 
busy citizen, who has no expert knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs, to play his, or 
her, part effectively in helping to shape 
policies for the peace settlement and 
reconstruction. An unusual feature is the 
inclusion of the Dewey Classification 
numbers in the index. 10c from the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Public Library. 


OuR CONCERN—EVERY CHILD discusses 
state and community planning for war- 
time and post-war security of children. 
Includes excellent outlines for review of 
conditions and services in state and 
community. Could well be used in plan- 
ning club programs on child welfare. 
Bureau Publication 303, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 15¢c from Supt. of Docs. 


AUSTRALIA AT HOME TO THE YANKS will 
interest everyone with a service man in 
Australia. Interesting and amusing facts 
are given about the country and its peo- 
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ple, the similarity to, or difference from, 
the U. S. and its people, and the cordial 
relations existing between the Austral- 
ians and the Yanks. AUSTRALIA LOOKS TO 
THE FUTURE is a report on Australian 
thinking on war and post-war problems. 
Both pamphlets free from the Austral- 
ian News and Information Bureau, 610 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., gives a 
brief sketch and portrait of each signer. 


A PICTURE OF BRITAIN, a beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlet, The British Common- 
wealth and empire, Britain and the com- 
mon pool (lend-lease to Americans), 5 
years of war, are recent publications of 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
that may be had free. 


CANADA 1944: the official handbook of 
present conditions and recent progress, 
is an annual publication issued by the do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. It presents, 
in a popular and attractive form a sur- 
vey of the current Canadian situation. 
The 1944 issue deals especially with the 
effect the war has had on Canadian econ- 
omy—on agriculture, mining, fur pro- 
duction, labour, education, fisheries, and 
other subjects. A special article deals 
at some length with the effects of the 
war on Canadian forestry. Catalog this 
handbook and vse it to answer almost 
any question on economic conditions in 
Canada. 25c frora Canadian Wartime In- 
formation Board 1205 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


CANADA, OUR DOMINION NEIGHBOR, by 
Merrill Denison, Headline book No. 46, 
contains much pertinent information 
about the Canadian people, economic de- 
velopment, Canada and the war, modern 
French Canada. 25c from Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16. .N: -¥. 


In UNCLE SAm’s 4-H CLUBS DISCOVER THE 
OTHER AMERICAS the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs offers program sug- 
gestions and information as to material 
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—such as films, pamphlets and so on— 
available from the Coordinator’s office to 
schools, libraries and club groups. Ad- 
dress Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Div. of U. S. Activities and Special 
Services, Commerce Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


A series of illustrated pamphlets on 
Latin American countries is being issued 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Those at hand 
cover Chile, Argentina, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, Colombia, Uruguay, Guatemala, Bra- 
zil. Emphasis is on social and economic 
conditions. 


THE AMAZON: A NEW FRONTIER? by E. P. 
Hanson, discusses the resources of the 
Amazon basin and the possibility of fur- 
ther colonization, “a pioneer rush” after 
the war. (Headline book No. 45) Foreign 
policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 25c. 


SKYWAYS OF TOMORROW, by Burnet Her- 
shey, discusses some of the problems of 
post-war commercial aviation—technical 
possibilities, probable routes, air bases, 
aviation in international law, ownership 
and operation of commercial routes. 
(Headline book No. 47) 25c. Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. WINNING THE PEACE: the Unit- 
ed States in post-war world economy, by 
T. P. Brockway, is the title of the Head- 
line book for October. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA, by M. S. Stew- 
art, is a summary of An American Dil- 
emma, a study of the negro problem and 
modern democracy, by Gunnar Myrdal. 
Useful in any study of race relations. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95. 10c from 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


WHAT ABOUT THE JEWS, by Norman D. 
Black, is a thoughtful study of Anti- 
Semitism. The writer calls it “group 
thinking, dominated by mob psychology,” 
and believes it can be successfully dealt 
with only when its psychological roots 
as well as its economic basis are recog- 
nized. Free, from Canadian Assn. for 
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Adult Education, 198 College. St., Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 


STEPHEN MOULTON BABCOCK, MAN OF 
SCIENCE, is the title of a pamphlet that 
may be obtained from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, 100 Bas- 
com Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 


EARLY CANCER IS CURABLE: a study out- 
line of cancer information, is one of the 
pamphlets issued by the Women’s Field 
Army, American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, in its campaign to promote the 
spread of constructive thinking about 
cancer. Available from the Wisconsin 
Division of the Women’s Field Army, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


OPEN LETTER TO MY NEWLY BLINDED 
FRIEND was written primarily for the 
benefit of blinded service men, but will 
be of equal value to any newly blinded 
person. The author, who has been blind 
for many years and who is now Chief of 
Services for the Blind, U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, talks to his 
friend about orientation, walking, 
Braille, recreation, marriage, watches, 
employment, state agencies for the blind, 
and other topics of special interest and 
importance to the person who must Tra- 
vel the long road of blindness. The letter 
ends with a two-page list of some occupa- 
tions and activities in which blind per- 
sons have successfully engaged. Call this 
unusual pamphlet to the attention of the 
family of any blinded person in your 
community. It is a publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 10c from Supt. 
of Docs. (N. B. Do you know the address 
of your own state agency? State Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Division for Adult Blind, 
2385 N. Lake Drive, Milwaukee) 


ONE MEAL FOR ALL will give mother prac- 
tical suggestions for combining meals for 
the child with meals for the family. Free 
from Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NUTRITION GUIDE is a better-than-usual 
pictorial guide to good nutrition—basic 
foods, meal patterns, calories, vitamins 
and minerals and how to conserve them 
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in cooking. Free from General Mills, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


DATE RECIPES will enable the wartime 
cook to add new dishes to her family’s 
meals, from soup to sandwiches. Prob- 
ably free from Valerie Jean Date Shop, 
Thermal, California. 


RABBIT RAISING, Conservation bulletin 
No. 25 of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, supplies expert advice at small 
cost, on breeding, foods, hutches, mar- 
keting, tanning of skins, and other topics. 
10c from U. S. Supt. of Docs. 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN’S REFERENCE 
BOOK contains material on different kinds 
of commercial nets and their uses, and 
some usually good illustrations of knots 
and splices, with clear directions as to 
tying them. Free from R. J. Ederer Co., 
540 Orleans St., Chicago. 


BEN HOOPER TALES: settler’s yarns from 
Green and Lafayette counties, Wiscon- 
sin, is a recent addition to the series of 
folklore booklets issued by the Wisconsin 
Folklore Society, 1934 Monroe St., Madi- 
son. 10c. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katherine Reely 


Social Sciences 


Bowman, Constance. Slacks and callous- 
es. 1944. 176p. illus. Longmans, $2. 
331.4 


Two San Diego high school teachers spent the 
summer working in a bomber factory and one 
of them has written about it light-heartedly in 
this book, with amusing illustrations by the 
other, 


Campbell, Dorcas. Careers for women in 
banking and finance. 1944. 260p. il- 
lus. Dutton, $2.75. 332 or 371.42 


Vocational counselors will be glad to know 
of this book and may call it to the attention of 
older high school girls and graduates planning 
to enter college. Success stories are included as 
part of the general treatment, but on the whole 
the approach is adult. 


Carus, Clayton D. and McNichols, C. L. 
Japan: its resources and industries. 
1944. 252p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 

330.952 


Valuable information in the field of economic 
geography based on the best available pre-war 
data. Well illustrated. Intended primarily as a 
text book for those preparing for post-war 
administrative positions and for business men, 
should be useful for school and general refer- 
ence as well, 


See Booklist 40 :333 Je. 1 ’44. 
Hogg, George. I see a new China. 1944. 
210p. Little, $2.50. 334 


The China of the industrial cooperatives is 
the New China presented here. The author is a 
young Englishman who went to China in 1938, 


became interested in this movement and stayed 
with it as an organizer and teacher. Told in 
terms of the people concerned, it gives what 
seems to be a very close-to-the-earth view of 
lite as it is lived outside the big centers. 


Hughes, Riley. Our coast guard acad- 
emy. 1944. 213p. illus. Devin-Adair, 
$2. 351.792 


A number of books are available about both 
West Point and Annapolis, Much less is known 
of the Coast guard academy at New London 
and training for the coast guard. This descrip- 
tive and historical guide, with its well selected 
illustrations, will fill in the gap. Not primarily 
a juvenile but could be placed on the young 
people’s shelf, 


Huie, William Bradford. Can do; the 
story of the Seabees. 1944. 250p. Dut- 
ton. $2.75. 359 


Story of the Navy’s construction batallions 
and their accomplishments in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. Illustrated with over 60 plates which 
follow after the numbered pages. Personal 
names and addresses are scattered through the 
text after the manner of Ernie Pyle. 


See Booklist 41:35 O. 1 44. 


Pares, Bernard. Russia and the peace. 
1944, 293p. Macmillan. $2.50. 
327.47 or 947 


Papers by an Englishman who is a strong 
partisan of Russia, brought together here with 
a view to allaying some of the current fears of 
Soviet power. Some are reprinted from New 
Republic and other magazines. Others, no doubt, 
are based on the lectures delivered rather wide- 
ly over the country. 


See Booklist 41:17 S. 44. 
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Powell, Lydia. The art museum comes to 
the school. 1944. 160p. illus. Harper, 
$2. 371.657 


Report of a project involving closer coopera- 
tion between art museums and public schools 
carried out in five cities, one of them Milwau- 
kee, 


See Booklist 40 :372 Jl. 1 '44. 


Waller, Willard. The veteran comes 
back. 1944. 3816p. Dryden Press, 
$2.75. 355 or 355.115 


This book serves as a complement to the one 
written by Dixon Wecter below, for where the 
treatment there is broadly historical, this is 
personal. The author, who is a professor of 
Sociology at Columbia, gives what seems to be 
the best analysis we have had of what war and 
training for war does to a soldier and why he 
finds adjustment to normal life difficult. The 
various social and political problems which will 
arise with the return of the new army of 
veterans are discussed with equal thoughtful- 
ness. 


Waugh, E. D. J. West Point. 1944. 246p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 355 


“Competent and quite readable history of the 
U. S. Military Academy, including feats of 
West Point trained engineers, outstanding West 
Pointers in the present war, physical aspects of 
the place itself and the life and daily routine 
at the Academy.” (Booklist) Suitable for either 
adult or young people’s reading. 


See Booklist 41:28 S. '44, 


Wecter, Dixon. When Johnny comes 
marching home. 1944. 588p. Hough- 
ton, $3. 355 


Historical work describing the mustering-out 
of three American armies: revolutionary, civil 
war (north and south), and the army of 1917- 
1918; with briefer treatment of the armies of 
today and some forecasts of the future. Re- 
quired much scholarly research, but is popular- 
ly written, with many enlivening anecdotes. 
War-time format. 


Philology 


Wentworth, Harold. American dialect 
dictionary. 1944. 747p. Crowell, $6. 
427 


A dictionary of over 15,000 words drawn 
from the folk speech of various parts of the 
country. Variations in pronunciation as well as 
meaning are indicated and the vernacular pe- 
culiarities of city speech are noted as well as 
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those from country districts. An interesting 
feature is the frequent quotations from well 
known regional authors. Should be a special 
help to young writers attempting dialect. 


See Booklist 41:10 S, ’44. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Gregory, H. F. Anything a horse can do; 
the story of the helicopter. 1944. 
243p. illus. Reynal, $3. 629.13 


A book attempting to answer such questions 
as “What is the future of the helicopter? Is it 
here to stay? What will be some of its uses? 
How does it differ from conventional aircraft.” 
Author, who has the title, Chief of Miscellane- 
ous Aircraft Projects Technical Staff, has been 
one of the leading experimenters in this field. 


Senn, Milton J. E. and Newill, Phyllis 
K. All about feeding our children. 
1944, 269p. Doubleday, $2.50. 649.1 


The child specialists of the State Board of 
Health recommend this as an excellent book 
for the use of mothers. Comprehensive and easy 
to follow. 


Williams, Lou. A dipper full of stars. 
1944. 170p. illus. Follett Publishing 
Co., $2. 520 


With the Great Dipper as the point of de- 
parture, Miss Wililams guides the beginner in 
his study of the stars to the location of the 
most important star groups of the northern 
hemisphere. The style is clear and informal, 
the illustrations are particularly good, and 
free from confusing detail. The accompanying 
legends do not dominate or detract from the 
factual. Each chapter is planned for an even- 
ing, so that one’s knowledge increases gradu- 
ally and systematically. There is a final chap- 
ter Introduction to the guides, giving running 
comment on the most desirable ‘‘next books” 
which will help in further exploration of the 
heavens. Index and Pronouncing guide is a fea- 
ture of the book which will be appreciated.— 
W. L. D. 


Fine Arts 


Johnson, Harriet. Your career in music. 
1944. 319p. illus. Dutton, $3. 
780 or 371.42 


With all the emphasis there is today on mu- 
sic in the public schools, there must be young 
people in every town who are considering a 
career in music. This book will tell them what 
to expect, what the openings are, what the 
handicaps. 
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Young, Miriam. Mother wore tights. 
1944, 255p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$2.50. 792 


Coming from a non-theatrical family Moth- 
er’s first successes were a series of medals won 
in cakewalk contests. She sang ‘Tell me, pret- 
ty maiden” as one of the Floradora girls and, 
for those who remember back to those days, 
this book will recall many other familiar land- 
marks from theatrical history. Both of the 
author’s parents were in vaudeville, the husband 
the real star, as it happens, and there is a 
good deal of family life and atmosphere in the 
book, which is really much less sensational 
than its title might suggest. 


Literature 
Altroochi, Rudolph. Sleuthing in the 
stacks. 1944. 279p. illus. Harvard, 
$3.50. 804 


“How mistaken those people are who think 
the scholar’s life is nothing more than a mono- 
tonous grind,” exclaims the author, and then 
goes on to share with us some of the lighter, 
more adventuresome and exciting aspects of 
scholarly research. These have to do with 
forgeries and other bookish mysteries calling for 
detective skill. One of the most interesting, at 
least to library patrons, will be the long paper 
on Ancestors of Tarzan. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The world of Wash- 
ington Irving. 1944. 495p. Dutton, 
$3.75. 810.9 


This third volume in Mr. Brooks’ literary 
history of America is really the first in point 
of time and is intended to precede The flower- 
ing of New England, It opens in Philadelphia 
in 1800, with Parson Weems outlining his pro- 
posed life of Washington, It ends with 1840. 
The chief literary figures are Irving, Cooper, 
3ryant and Poe, but a host of minor writers 
appear, with much information on scholarly 
and social backgrounds. Thomas Jefferson as a 
man of letters is given a chapter to himself, 
and there is treatment of Audubon and the oth- 
er writers on natural history. An indispensable 
work for all medium and larger libraries. Nor- 
mal format. 


Osborn, Vera Maynard. There were two 
of us. Whittlesey, $2.50. 818 or 828 


A new and very worthwhile addition to the 
growing list of family-books. The two of us are 
brother and sister, so close together in years 
and in spirit that as children they not only 
thought as one, but spoke a private language 
no one else could understand. The first break 
in their oneness comes when Sister realizes that 
Brother isn’t hearing the same things in music 
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that she hears, but although they continue their 
development as individuals the tie remains un- 
usually close. The narrative is carried to the 
end of college days. 


Porter, Alyene. Papa was a preacher. 
1944, 167p. illus. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $1.75. 818 or 828 


A frankly affectionate and sentimetal picture 
of family life. There were eight children in the 
parsonage family, six of them boys, and while 
no one of the lot turned out to be the tradi- 
tionally “bad” preacher’s son, there was plenty 
of liveliness and mischief. But always there 
was loyalty to the father’s faith and calling, 
and, while books of this style have been com- 
ing rather thick and fast lately, there should be 
many readers for whom this one will have a 
particular appeal. 


White, E. B. One man’s meat. new ed. 
1944. 8350p. Harper, $2.75. 
814 or 824 


Although in its wartime format this new 
edition looks smaller than the first, it has real- 
ly been enlarged in contents by the addition 
of ten new selections from the author’s depart- 
ment in Harper’s Magazine. The smaller type 
keeps the number of pages about the same. 


See Booklist 41:26 S. 44. 


History and Travel 


Belden, Jack. Still time to die. 1944. 
3822p. Harper, $3. 940.53 


A book about fighting from China to Salerno, 
about the emotions of the men engaged, wheth- 
er Chinese, British or American, a little about 
strategy and tactics and a good deal about the 
personal experiences of the author, who had 
seen seven years of battle before he was wound- 
ed in Italy. “The coarse language will be of- 
fensive to some readers.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 41:38 O. 1 ’'44. 


Busch, Noel F. My unconsidered judg- 
ment. 196p. illus. Houghton, $2. 
940.53 


Slight and superficial but very readable ac- 
counts of a recent journey by air, with stops at 
Argentina, South Africa, Tunis, London and 
Dublin. Interspersed with these are short and 
snappy biographical sketches of outstanding 
figures, some of which have appeared in Life. 


See Booklist 41:15 8. ’44. 
De la Roche, Mazo. Quebec, historic 


seaport. 1944. 212p. illus. Doubleday, 
$3.50. 971.4 
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Quebec, historic seaport, as seen through the 
eyes of a novelist is pleasant reading, with its 
emphasis on personalities rather than strictly 
historic details. The author acknowledges her 
debt to Parkman and to the writings of Prof. 
George Wrong. Her book will appeal to those 
who want their history somewhat simplified or 
who wish to revive memories of visits to Quebec 
in days of easier travel. 


See Booklist 41:15 S, ’44. 


Holton, Edith Austin. Yankees were like 
this. 1944. 268p. Harper, $3. 917.44 


The 80’s and 90’s in a village on Cape Cod 
are entertainingly re-created in this book of 
personal memories. Of special interest to New 
Englanders but should be enjoyed by any read- 
er of small-town background. 


Jennison, Keith. New Hampshire. 1944. 
102p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 917.42 


Like the author’s Vermont is where you find 
it (BULLETIN, Nov. ’41) this is a book of beau- 
tiful pictures so arranged as to illustrate the 
selected examples of local wit. Not quite so 
good, perhaps, still it has its moments: “You 
people up here in the hills certainly are lost.” 
“Being lost ain’t so bad, it’s getting found that 
bothers us.” 


Meyer, Agnes E. Journey through chaos. 
1944. 3888p. Harcourt, $3. 917.3 


For a year between February 1943 and Feb- 
ruary 1944 the author, whose husband is own- 
er of the Washington Post, traveled about the 
country visiting centers of war production. 
This book is made up of the reports on this 
trip as they appeared in her husband's paper. 
Has a more fundamental quality than some of 
the bird’s-eye view accounts of this kind, for 
the author was concerned with problems of hu- 
man welfare, many of which antedate the war 
and will remain after it. As one welfare worker 
expressed it: “The problems we face today are 
not new, but are the usual social problems in- 
creased in scope and intensity.’’ A good book 
for review and discussion in women’s organiza- 
tions. 


Morris, John. Traveler from Tokyo. 
1944, 253p. Sheridan House, $2.75. 
915.2 


The author is an Englishman who spent four 
years in Tokyo, from October 1938 to July 
1942, as a teacher of English. His book falls 
into two parts: before Pearl Harbor and after. 
The chapters, each devoted to a single topic, are 
short and are written in an informal style 
which makes easy reading. The second part is 
of especial interest, for, although the author's 
movements were somewhat restricted, he was 
not interned and had unusual opportunities for 
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observation. In a foreword Ambassador Grew 
recommends the book. “We need to know these 
things,” he says, “not only in war but we shall 
need to know them when the time comes to 
build the peace.” 


Strunsky, Simeon. No mean city. 1944. 
285p. Dutton, $3. 917.471 


This is a book about New York, not the New 
York of the night clubs, but the town where 
“some five million people know where to go 
for the best old fashioned Irish stew, ravioli, 
schnitzel, stuffed fish or genuine clam chowder. 
They get it at home.” The author loves his city 
and brings out many unusual aspects of its 
many-colored life. He argues against the pre- 
vailing belief that New York is un-American 
and leaves the reader almost convinced. 


Biography 


Adams, Dorothy. We stood alone. 1944. 
284p. illus. Longmans, $3. 
921 or 914.38 


In 1925 the author, an American girl of Bos- 
ton background, went into Poland with a dele- 
gation from the League of Nations Association. 
A casual meeting at that time with a young 
Pole named Jan Kostanecka, followed by a se- 
cond meeting in London, led to their marriage. 
The book is an account of fourteen years’ resi- 
dence in the country, ending with her husband's 
death in an airplane crash shortly before the 
German invasion. Interesting to read as a per- 
sonal narrative, and of value for the light it 
throws on Polish affairs. 


See Booklist 41:19 S, ’44, 


Brockway, Sylvia. Sarah and I. 1944. 
243p. Dutton, $2.75. 921 


When she was around five years old Sylvia 
Brockway invented an imaginary playmate 
named Sarah Palegrass. This same Sarah has 
gone with her through life, and in this unusual 
autobiography she is present on most occasions 
to advise, admonish, or prod, as the situation 
may demand. The book falls into three parts: 
girlhood, life in London after marriage to an 
Englishman, and return to America with the 
two children for the duration of the war. The 
author will be remembered for the volume of 
letters from her London cook, published last 
year. This second book will be found equally 
delightful by many readers. 


Busch, Noel Fairchild. What manner of 
man? 1944. 189p. Harper, $2. 921 
A character study of President Roosevelt by 


one of the editors of Life. “Because it combines 
praise and criticism, it will probably be en- 
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joyed for different reasons, by both pro- and 
anti-Roosevelt readers.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 41:19 8S. ’44. 


Chang, H. H. Chiang Kai-shek. 1944. 
3857p. Doubleday, $3.50. 921 


“A Chinese scholar and diplomat has written 
a biography which will be useful as a review 
of Chinese history during the past 50 years, 
if not as a lifelike well-rounded portrait of 
the Generalissimo,” (Bookist) Written from the 
point of view of uncritical admiration, but not 
popularized. For medium and larger libraries. 


See Booklist 41:19 8S, ’44. 


Johnson, Gerald W. Woodrow Wilson. 
1944, 295p. illus. Harper, $2. 921 


The editors of Look, in collaboration with 
Mr. Johnson, have prepared this pictorial biog- 
raphy which begins at Princeton and continues 
to President Wilson’s death. Early life is cov- 
ered in the introduction by Mr. Johnson, who 
has also written the captions. 


See Booklist 41:20 S. °44. 


Schriftgiesser, Karl. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1944. 386p. Little, $3. 921 


A strongly partisan biography upholding the 
prevalent view that Senator Lodge was solely 
responsible for the Senate’s rejection of the 
League of Nations, 


See Booklist 41:40 O. ’44, 
Fiction 


Carr, John Dickson. Till death do us 
part. 19438. 235p. Harper, $2. 


This Dr. Fell mystery, by one of the popular 
writers in the field, is said by his followers to 
be a good one, 


Costain, Thomas B. Ride with me. 1944. 
595p. Doubleday, $3. 


A long novel of the Napoleonic wars in which 
a young newspaper owner plays the central 
role. To learn what Napoleon is up to, Francis 
Kilery goes abroad to report the Peninsular 
campaign, and later the retreat from Moscow, 
thus antedating Richard Harding Davis and 
the swarm of modern war correspondents by 
at least a century. The presence in London of 
a charming French refugee provides love in- 
terest, and there is full measure of all the ele- 
ments needed to make a good historical novel 
in the romantic tradition. 


See Booklist 41:41 O. 1 ’44. 
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Ferrell, Elizabeth and Ferrell, Margar- 
et. Full of thy riches. 1944. 315p. 
Mill, $2.50. 


The development of the first oil wells in 
western Virginia during Civil war time sup- 
plies an interesting background for this read- 
able novel. The plot is somewhat conventional, 
with its beautiful heroine married to an elderly 
husband, and its swashbuckling hero, but the 
personal narrative is well blended with the 
larger drama of oil, to make it an acceptable 
addition to good historical novels, Young John 
D. Rockefeller appears briefly as a character. 


See Booklist 40 :355 Je. 15 °44. 


Huxley, Aldous. Time must have a stop. 
1944, 31lp. Harper, $2.75. 


Like most of the author’s works this is a 
book for larger libraries. There is much in it 
that will be offensive, in language, imagery 
and incident, to conservative readers. Yet, fun- 
damentally, its purpose is religious. The author 
introduces a group of characters who all in 
their separate ways lead lives that are empty 
and meaningless, lacking a religious basis. In 
contrast, there is one character who lives not 
in time, but in eternity. This mystic conception 
is developed more fully in a long epilogue. 


Gabriel, Gilbert Wolf. I got a country. 
1944. 432p. Doubleday, $3. 


A novel of the war in Alaska, and what it 
does to three different men, one of them a boy 
from Brooklyn who has never had any feeling 
one way or another for his country. Will inter- 
est men readers primarily. 


See Booklist 41:41 O. 1 ’44, 


Goudge, Elizabeth. Green Dolphin 
street. 1944. 502p. Coward, $3. 


A longer and more serious novel than the 
author’s other works. The settings are in one 
of the Channel islands and in New Zealand; the 
principal characters are two sisters and the 
boy who had been their neighbor and compan- 
ion in Green Dolphin street on the island. The 
sisters are Marianne, stern and intellectual, and 
Marguerite, radiant and beautiful. It is Mar- 
guerite whom William loves, but when he writes 
the letter from New Zealand asking her father 
for her hand he unaccountably confuses the 
names and it is Marianne who comes to be his 
wife. This is the situation which without doubt 
won for the book the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
prize. 


Panetta, George. We ride a white don- 
key. 1944. 186p. Harcourt, $2. 


There have been several books lately about 
large and exuberant family connections. Here 
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is another. This time the family is Italian and 
they live in Brooklyn. The author writes of 
them from inside knowledge and with affection. 


Robertson, Willard. Oasis. 1943. 219p. 
Lippincott, $2.50. 


This story is slow getting under way, for it 
starts out as the narrative of the young boy 
who takes a job as chauffeur for the famous 
artist, known for his painting of desert scenes ; 
then is taken up by the artist himself, who 
goes back to relate an episode of his youth. 
But once under way, it proves to be a story of 
some charm about a little group of people who 
have been drawn to a desert spring for pur- 
poses of healing or retreat. The characters 
emerge rather slowly too but become real people 
before the end. 


Rogers, Samuel. Don’t look behind you. 
1944, 237p. Harper, $2. 


Suspense and horror are the effects striven 
for and skilfully achieved by this University of 
Wisconsin author. Although a story of atmos- 
phere rather than of mystery, it should appeal 
to the reader of the better type of mystery 
story. Scenes in and around Madison are easily 
identifiable. 


Stone, Irving. Immortal wife. 1944. 


456p. Doubleday, $3. 


A fictionized life of Jessie Benton Fremont. 
daughter of Thomas Benton, senator from Mis- 
souri, and wife of John C. Fremont, known as 
the pathfinder. As a key to his heroine’s char- 
acter the author says, ‘‘She had never had any 
intention of being an amateur wife, for she had 
little enjoyment of amateur talent; she had 
meant to be a professional wife; one who used 
the same degree of skill as any serious prac- 
titioner of an art or science.’’ This zeal in her 
husband’s behalf didn’t always work out to 
his advantage. Although classed with Fiction 
will appeal more to readers as biography. 


Wilkins, Vaughan. Being met together. 
1944, 510p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


With its opening scenes in Virginla, this 
long novel covers the period of the Napoleonic 
wars in Europe. Its hero is an American, 
brought up by a grandmother who, having lost 
her two sons in the war against England, had 
tried to instill in him a bitter hatred for that 
country. He never wholly accepts her point of 
view, but, sent to France for his education, he 
embraces the cause of Napoleon and takes part 
in a plot to rescue him from St. Helena. For 
readers who like plenty of romance and ad- 
venture. 


See Booklist 41:42 O. 1 °44. 
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Children’s Books 


Beaty, John Y. The mountain book. 
1944, 239p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 90c. 
551.4 


Similar to the author’s River book (BUL- 
LETIN, Nov. ’42). Under the guidance of their 
uncle two boys climb Going-to-the-Sun Moun- 
tain in Glacier National Park and learn a great 
deal about mountain structure, the action of 
glaciers, mountain resources and wild life. Ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations, good clear 
type and strong binding. 


Blumenthal, Gertrude. Tit for tat Tom- 
my. 1944. unp. illus. Oxford. $1.50. 


Pleasant, although in no way distinctive, 
story of a little boy whose instinct for swap- 
ping finally brings him a pet turtle. 


Bronson, Wilfrid. Hooker’s holiday. unp. 
illus. Harcourt, $1.75. 


The author is his own illustrator in this 
hilarious book about Hooker, the monkey who 
was taken away from the zoo, where he was 
happy in the noise and chatter of the monkey 
cages, to the quiet of a museum where a pro- 
fessor wanted to study him. One day the pro- 
fessor forgets to lock the door of his cage and 
then things begin to happen in the museum! 
The robust humor is good for a hearty laugh 
from readers of any age. 


Chan, Christina. The magic monkey. 
1944, 51p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$1.50. 


As the second book to be illustrated by the 
young Chinese artist, Plato Chan, the first story 
in the long legendary Chinese tale known as 
Monkey has been chosen. Carl Glick, author of 
Three times I bow, has helped Christina, who 
is Plato’s older sister, in the adaptation for 
American readers. 


See Booklist 40:43 O. 1 '44. 


Coblentz, Catherine Cate. The bells of 
Leyden sing. 1944. 259p. Longmans, 
$2.25. 


The story “covers the last year spent in Ley- 
den by the English refugees—later known as 
the Pilgrims—and is built around three main 
historical facts: first, the presence in that city 
of a secret printing press from which the re- 
fugees sent religious propaganda into England 
and Scotland, the appearance on the Mayflower 
of a mysterious person ... and third, the pos- 
session by one of the Leyden passengers of a 
large iron screw, which likewise has been 
something of a mystery.’—from Author’s Word. 
Style may detract from interest in what is 
otherwise good subject matter. 
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Enright, Elizabeth. Then there were five. 
1944, 241p. Farrar, $2. 


The four talented Melendys figure in an- 
other series of lively incidents in this sequel to 
Four story mistake. Their father is in Wash- 
ington on business. Cuffy, the housekeeper, is 
eclled away to nurse a sick relative, and the 
children, left to their own devices, have plenty 
of scope to exercise their ingenuity. Such slight 
plot as tne story has concerns the adding of a 
fifth member to the family, a boy very much 
in need of a home. 


See Booklist 41:27 S. °44. 


1944, 
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Farjeon, Eleanor. Cherrystones. 
62p. Lippincott, $1.25. 


A series of delightfully musical ver8es each 
taking its theme from one of the old counting 
rhymes — Silk-Satin-Calico-Rags; Rich man, 
Poor man-Beggar man-Thief; This year-Next 
year-Now or Never. For girls entering the ro- 
mantic fairy tale age. 


See Booklist 41:43 O. 1 °44. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Here’s a _ penny. 
1944. 158p. Harcourt, $2. 


Story of a little boy nicknamed Penny, of 
his year in first grade, his search for a pet 
kitten, and other adventures. The author can 
create natural child-life situations which have 
suspense and humor without any straining after 
effects. That Penny is an adopted child may 
give it a special appeal for children in like 
situation. 


McCracken, Harold. Son of the walrus 
king. 1944. 129p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 


In style and format similar to the author’s 
book about the sea otter and the kodiak bears, 
this book follows the life story of a young 
walrus. Fictionized just enough to provide con- 
tinuity, it adds to our knowledge of Alaskan 
wild life. 


See Booklist 41:28 8, ’44. 


Mason, Miriam E. Little Jonathan. 1944. 
128p. illus. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Little Jonathan is the youngest of 12 broth- 
ers and sisters living in a big stone house in 
pioneer Indiana a hundred years ago. He is 
tired of being the youngest and smallest of the 
family and tries in various ways to hasten his 
growth, but when his buckskin suit begins to 
shrink after he has fallen into the magic spring 
and he thinks he is really getting Big, he finds 
that there is something rather nice about being 
little, at least for a while yet. A charming story 
to which the hearty enjoyments of frontier life 
form a pleasant background. Attractive make- 
up with good print. 2d-3d grades. 
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Molloy, Anne. Decky’s secret. 1944. 


120p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


His full name was Decatur—Decatur Jones 
—but he was called Decky. He lived in a little 
house near the railroad tracks and for three 
years had been carrying. on a very special 
friendship with the engineer on the 3:49. Out 
of this friendship and the sharing of his secret 
with a new friend comes Decky’s great experi- 
ence: when he is asked to christen the new 
streamliner, Commodore Decatur, Good reading 
for about 4th grade. 


Paullin. Ellen. This little boy went to 
kindergarten. 1944. unp. Oxford, 
$1.25. 


Everyday happenings in a kindergarten, with 
sSemi-humorous illustrations. 


Tathem, Campbell. The first flying book. 
1944. unp. illus. Watts, $1. 


Small boys will have fun with this rebus 
book and at the same time will learn a lot 
about air planes. A ‘‘vocabulary” provided at 
the top of each page adds to the ease of read- 
ing and provides for progressive learning. 


For Young People 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. The house. 1944. 
181p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


A new story following the author’s The great 
tradition, with some of the same characters re- 
appearing. A cooperative house in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago neighborhood in which a group 
of young people learn to live together and meet 
the problems of sharing work and responsibility 
is the setting. A worthwhile book for older 
girls, 


Allen, Adam. New Broome experiment. 
1944. 251p. Lippincott, $2. 


Like John R, Tunis’s Keystone kius this book 
for boys introduces the theme of anti-semitism, 
this time in a farm setting. Two city boys have 
come to the Broome dairy farm to work for 
the summer. One of them, Mark Berman, is a 
Jewish boy. Nick Broome doesn’t know this 
but, because he quite wrongly associates Mark 
with an unpleasant experience he had once had 
at an exclusive boys’ camp in the neighborhood, 
nurses a grievance against him. Later when 
he learns of Mark’s race he justifies his own 
resentments on that ground. Well worked out, 
with a threat to the farm, in the form of a 
dangerous infection among the dairy herd, help- 
ing to bring about the adjustment. 


Allen, Merritt Parmelee. The white 
feather. 1944. 196p. Longmans, $2. 
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Well-written story of the Civil war, viewed 
from the southern side. Beau Creighton, a Ken- 
tucky mountain boy, given a white feather by 
his tyrannical old grandfather when he refuses 
to join the Union army, sets out for the Blue 
Grass to seek his father’s people, fall with 
two young Confederates and, like them, becomes 
a member of Morgan’s rangers. The theme of 
the story is devotion to a leader, for Morgan, 
usually pictured as a ruthless marauder, is here 
seen in heroic proportions. 


See Booklist 41:27 S. ’44. 


Colman, Elizabeth. Portugal, wharf of 
Europe. 1944. 91p. Scribner, $1.50. 
914.69 


With well selected photographic illustrations, 
this is good informational material for upper 
grades. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Lone journey; the life 
of Roger Williams. 1944. 266p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 921 


This is a timely biography for young people, 
for the principles of religious and racial equal- 
ity represented in Roger Williams’ Rhode Is- 
land colony need re-emphasis today. Could be 
read by better readers in Junior high school and 
up. For older boys and girls could be followed 
by the life of John Milton by Edmund Fuller. 
An attractive book with good print. 


Foote, Kay Stevens. Walkabout down- 


under. illus. Scribner, 


$1.50. 919.4 


An informative and at the same time inter- 
esting book about Australia. Emphasizes differ- 
ence, showing how the Australians, living so 
far apart from other members of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, have developed customs and, to 
some extent, a language, of their own. Good 
geography material for 6th-8th grades, 


See Booklist 41:43 O. 1 '44, 


1944, 92p. 
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Fuller, Edmund. John Milton. 
2388p. Harper, $2.50. 


The author is one of those who carried over 
from school days an impression of John Milton 
as someone “forbidding, remote and most 
stringely of all—dull.” When he discovered in 
later life the “passionate, fearless, fighting, 
brilliant man” that Milton really was, he de- 
termined to do an “action portrait’ of him 
that would bring him to life for others. Al- 
though written with young students in mind 
could be read by any adult who has retained 
the same forbidding memory. Offers a good 
background also for understanding the Puritan 
revolution. 


Muggah. Mary Gates and Raihle, Paul. 
Forty-seven Wisconsin stories. 1944. 
158p. Chippewa Falls Book Agency, 
$2. 977.5 


Add this small book to your shelf of Wiscon- 
sin material. It provides new subject matter 
not available elsewhere in book form, along 
with some of the more familiar stories. “Sketch- 
es” might be a better word, for the selections 
are short and written with snap, and cover su®h 
topics as the Burlington Liars’ Club, and the ~ 
Green Bay Packers, as well as mom weighty 
subjects. Will have many school uses and sfould 
be on the adult shelves as well. ’ 


Overmyer, Grace. Famous American 
composers. 1944. 210p. illus. Crowell, 
$2. 780.9 or 920. 


Eleven composers, ameng them Lowell Mason, 
Stephen Collins Foster, John Phillip Sousa, 
Edward MacDowell, and George Gershwin, and 
one singer, Louise Homer, are interestingly 
presented here for young readers of Junior high 
age and above. 





